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A Letter to Ministers and Teachers. 

Why have “Humane Week’’? 
humane all the time? 

I do not know just when or where this plan 
originated, but the purpose of it, when one 
takes a little moment to think about it, seems 
fairly clear,—it is meant not for the few who 
try to live and to teach humane ideas and 
principles all the year round, but for the many 
who have not adapted humane ideas to every 
part of life, home, business, social, or applied 
this most important principle or virtue to every 
living creature. 

Looking up the exact definitions of human 
and humane, I find that “human” means 
“having the qualities or nature of man,” while 
“humane” is defined as ‘‘kind, tender, com- 
passionate.” Pope says, “To err is human; to 
forgive divine’’—forgiveness shows a humane 
disposition of mind; it is a part of kindness. 

But this ‘Humane Week” was undoubtedly 
started particularly with the hope of leading 
those who hold the very responsible position 
of teaching the people,—ministers, and teachers 
of all grades from kindergarten to college, to 
consider for just a day or two out of the year the 
greatly neglected duty of justice and kind and 
thoughtful consideration toward the so-called 
lower animals, which teaching is, as a rule, 
ignored, particularly in the pulpit. 

I will venture to say that there is not one out 
of a hundred among those who are teachers of 
men, women and children, who has ever given 
one week of concentrated thought and study 
to the relationship that exists between man 
and the lower animals, and man’s responsibilites 
concerning them. That is why “Humane 
Week”’ was originated. 

The comfort of old people, little children, and 
all the lower animals including birds, is entirely 
dependent on the way that men, women and 
older children regard them and treat them. 
If they are regarded as a nuisance and in the 
way, if those who have the power to make 
their lives comfortable or a misery to them have 


Why not be 


never been taught the principle of humaneness, 
have never cultivated kind and tender feelings 
and sympathy for all forms of suffering, these 
beings, so dependent on mankind, are bound to 
suffer, and often they do suffer severely. 

For the helpless old people, and orphaned or 
neglected little children, there has been much 
done. Because they are human beings, they 
are classed as worthy of consideration; every city 
makes provision for their support. Doubtless 
they might be made happier if humaneness 
were the active principle of all charitable or 
city institutions (which it very rarely is) but this 
virtue, this duty of sympathy for suffering, and 
of doing kind deeds, seems to be considered as 
too trivial a subject for a sermon or a lecture. 

Yet the whole comfort and happiness of the 
world depends on thoughtful (not impulsive) 
kindness. It is the only principle that can 
make a secure foundation for civilization or 
Christianity. 

Most people have some sort of a religious belief. 
There are not many men or women in what are 
called civilized countries, who wish to be con- 
sidered outside the pale of Christianity, yet 
no one has any right to call himself a Christian 
in any sect or denomination, Protestant or 
Catholic, Unitarian or Trinitarian, who is not 
earnestly trying to follow the teachings of 
Christ. Many forget that Christ said to some 
who called themselves His followers but were not. 
—“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say?”’ 

Through all the teachings of Christ, this 
teaching of kindness or thoughtful consideratior 
for others is pre-eminent. He tells his follower: 
that the second great commandment is to “‘lov’ 
your neighbor as yourself.” He says there is £ 
curse upon all those who see any of their fellov 
creatures, hungry or thirsty or sick or in prisol 
and do not minister to them. He goes farthe 
and says, ‘‘I was a stranger and ye took me no 
ima 

Lack of thoughtful kindness, lack of love t 
one’s neighbor was severely censured by th 
Great Teacher. Again he says,—‘‘Be ye merci 
ful, as your Father in Heaven is merciful. 
“And as ye would that men should do to you 
do ye also to them likewise.” 

So the Gospel in these and in many othe 
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passages constantly urges kindness, or humane- 
ness. But these teachings are very poorly ap- 
plied to human beings, so it is not strange 
that they are not extended to the lower animals. 

Ruskin rightly said—“‘ He who is not actively 
kind is cruel.” When I remonstrated one day 
with a woman whose little boy was searching out 
and destroying birds’ nests, wilfully scattering 
the little unfledged birds in the field while the 
mother and father birds moaned and lamented 
over his head in the trees, she was angry with 
me for asking her to interfere with her boy’s 
amusement. Evidently she had never been 
taught to be humane to every living creature; 
never been led to consider the suffering of 
any such inferior animal as a little bird. Her 
boy must not be troubled—the mother bird was 
of no consequence. 

Another mother whom I was called upon to 
interfere with in Boston gave little baby kittens 
to the children on the sidewalk to play with, 
and these children were torturing the kittens 
to death. When this mother was remonstrated 
with, she, too, was very angry. Of what con- 
sequence were a few little kittens! Were they 
aot meant for the amusement of children? She 
aughed at the idea of their suffering. She, 
*vidently, had never been taught to be humane, 
or even knew what the word meant. 

What effect these cruel deeds perpetrated by 
he children might have on their after lives, 
reparing the way to crime, these mothers had 
tever been taught to consider. 

What is greatly needed in churches, schools 
nd women’s clubs is the teaching of thoughtful 
indness toward every living creature, and this 
lust include instruction regarding the so-called 
ower animals that are so little understood, and 
) ill-treated. 

In that most instructive book, ‘‘ The Universal 
dnship,”’ by Prof. J. Howard Moore, a book 

lat every man and woman ought to read, Mr. 
[oore says: 

“We are not acquainted with the inhabitants 
‘ our fields and barnyards. We are almost as 
horant of the mental life and personality of 
‘ese dooryard neighbors and friends of ours 
We would be if they were the inhabitants of 
1other continent. That is why our obtuse 
inds lump them together so indiscriminately— 


we do not know anything about them. We 
have grown up in the falsehood that they are 
altogether different from what we are and 
that it is really not worth while to bother our 
gigantic heads about them except to use them 
when it comes handy, or kick them to one side 
when they get in the way.” 

If preachers and teachers generally had a 
better and higher appreciation of our fourfooted 
friends and helpers; if they understood better 
not only their usefulness, which is too patent not 
to be recognized to a certain extent, but their 
mentality, their capacity for suffering, which 
is very great, their intelligence, the love and 
gratitude they often show to blind ungrateful 
human beings, they would take a little time to 
forward their interests, to use the influence of the 
pulpit and the school room to ward off from 
them some of the many cruelties inflicted upon 
them every day all over the world. Such 
teaching would help humanity as well as the 
fourfooted animals. It would discourage many 
crimes that have their root in selfishness and 
cruelty. 

A record of these cruelties that are practiced 
on the lower animals would fill volumes, but 
there are many people who will not listen to 
them. The sufferings of the domestic or wild 
animals are to them of no account, yet every one 
who has a voice to speak with should protest 
against them. But instead of protesting against 
them, there are intelligent, educated, wealthy 
men, men who hold high positions in the church 
and in the business world who are responsible 
for the loaded cattle trains; the little calves 
trampled under foot and dying in transportation; 
the cattle fevered and parched with thirst in 
summer, or freezing in winter in open cars as 
they are carried miles through the country to 
provide food we do not need and would be 
better without. 

They are responsible for the putting of sheep 
on bleak islands without shelter in winter 
where they starve and freeze and die, or in 
pastures in summer where there is no pasturage 
and no water; for the wool being taken from 
the sheeps’ backs before the cold weather has 
gone so that they suffer with cold sometimes 
even unto death; for the swine that are killed 
in the most cruel manner and when alive are 
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often kept in such filth that their diseased flesh 
is a menace to human beings. 

As for the horse—words fail to tell of the many 
ways in which this most useful, faithful, in- 
dispensible friend of man is made to suffer. In 
every congregation there are men and’ women 
who need a strong sermon on this subject. 

They should be earnestly reminded of the 
suffering caused by tight overhead check reins; 
the close, hot blinders; the narrow stalls; the 
hard, cruel bit; the docked tail; these are com- 
mon, every-day cruelties inflicted on the car- 
riage horse. Some horses spend twenty-one 
or two hours out of the twenty-four in dark 
stables from one year’s end to another, with 
never a chance for a day’s freedom to run and 
roll on the green grass; then, after this almost 
idle life, they are sold, when their owners buy an 
automobile or want younger horses to take 
their places, to some man who uses them all day 
long, every day in the week, perhaps Sundays 
included. 

This is to the horse what it would be to a 
middle-aged or old man or woman who has never 
had to do a day’s work and has lived in a 
luxurious house; then is suddenly turned out to 
hard labor. 

The working horse brought up to work some- 
times is better off than the carriage horse, but 
too often he is over-loaded, over-worked, under- 
fed; he is deprived of water, and he stands all 
night suffering with thirst. He is not properly 
blanketed; in some stables the horses have no 


bedding but lie down, if there is room enough, 


on the hard, rough, uneven floor. Their teeth 
are neglected, their shoes and bit are misfits and 
cause constant suffering. 

Many horses never have a kind word spoken 
to them; their drivers always issue their com- 
mands with a cross, angry voice; and many asly 
kick, or thump with a fist do the half-drunken 
drivers and thoughtless boys who have never 
had lessons of kindness impressed on them, 
give to these poor martyrs. 

As they grow older the infirmities of age 
afflict them even as they do us; but who cares? 

The old horse’s teeth are poor and he cannot 
chew coarse hay; he needs cut hay and soft 
mashes of oats and grain. Does he get it? 
Very seldom. Yet there are men and women 


comfortably off who sell, give away or loan the 
horses that have done them good service when 
they are old, and are needing and deserving 
kindest care, and if this cannot be given them 
they should be mercifully put to death. If 
men and women were properly instructed in true 
kindness they would know that they could not 
do a more wicked, cruel, ungrateful deed than 
to sell, loan or give away an old horse. Yet 
these old horses are traded from one ignorant, 
heartless owner to another until they drop in 
harness. Surely there must be some recompense 
for them in another life! 

The cruelties inflicted on animals trained for 
the stage or the circus; the suffering of the wild 
animals caged in menageries and zoological 
gardens; the tortures connected with vivisection; 
the savage instincts indulged in by sportsmen 
who shoot and wound and trap animals for 
*“sport’’—all ought by this time to have been 
wiped out of our history for they belong to the 
dark ages. 

The great Dr. Samuel Johnson said,—“ Pity 
is not natural to man. Children are always 
cruel. Savages are always cruel.”’ 

If this is literally true, it is the more reason 
why the opposite of cruelty—humaneness, kind- 
ness, sympathy, should be diligently and regu- 
larly taught. 

Man has too great an opinion of himself. I 
do not know how he can have, but he does. 
He loves that verse in Psalms which says that 
God ‘“‘hath put all things under his (man’s) feet. 
All sheep and oxen, yea and the beasts of the 
field,’ but he does not take much notice of 
“The righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast,” or “‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn,” or ‘‘ Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? and one of them shall not 
fall on the ground without your Father.’’ 

I wonder how many churchgoers ever read 
the command given about the treatment of 
lost animals or animals needing help in the first 
to the fourth verses of the twenty-second chapter 
of Deuteronomy. 

‘Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ox or his 
sheep go astray and hide thyself from them: 
thou shalt in any case bring them again unto 
thy brother. And if thy brother be not nigh 
unto thee, or if thou know him not, then thou 
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shalt bring it unto thine own house, and it shall 
be with thee until thy brother seek after it, and 
thou shalt restore it to him again. 

“Tn like manner thou shalt do with his ass. 
And so shalt thou do with his raiment and with 
all lost things of thy brother’s.”’ 

Why should not this command include lost 
dogs and cats? This is the work the Animal 
Rescue League is doing and these verses show 
good reason why its work should be approved 
by ministers of the Gospel. 

Man pleases himself with the thought that 
he is vastly superior to his horse or dog or cat. 
He approves the verse ‘“‘Are ye not of more 
value than many sparrows?”’ but is he of more 
value to the world than any animal that is 
doing good and faithful service to the world? 
That depends. 

In our beautiful little cemetery for animals 
at Pine Ridge, dogs have been buried that had 
been watchful guardians of the home, loving, 
devoted companions, and even life savers. 
Some cats have been laid there whose never- 
failing, never changing, cheerful, affection had 
been one of the greatest comforts of the home 
life. Can any one say that these lives have 
not been of greater value than the lives of 
men who live for the lowest and most selfish 
pleasures, and cause suffering untold to all 
those they are connected with? 

These very true lines of Lord Byron have been 
frequently quoted, and they deserve it: 


When some proud son of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe 
And storied urns record who rests below. 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen 

Not what he was but what he should have been. 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 
Unhonored falls, unnoticed all his worth, 
Denied in Heaven the soul he held on earth. 


Why should any faithful animal be ‘denied 
in Heaven the soul he held on earth?” 

Who knows enough about the mystery of life 
and of death and of the beyond to declare that 
anything God has made shall cease to exist? 

The poets come closer to the heart of life, to 
Its highest and best realities, than the hard- 
headed, narrow, prejudiced men and women 
who can see no world outside the narrow enclosure 


of their own circle, their own personal beliefs 
and prejudices, and who pride themselves on 
not being ‘‘sentimental.’’? Emerson said: 

What is excellent. 

As God lives is permanent. 


Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain; 
Hearts’ love shall need thee again. 


What is excellent if not the faithful love and 
service of our fourfooted friends? 

Tennyson has written two verses that express 
his belief in the continuance of all life most 
beautifully and that I often quote: 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 

When God has made the pile complete. 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


But turning to prose we also have testimony 
from men whose intellectual standing cannot be 
denied. 

Among the prominent men who have ex- 
pressed their belief in a future life for the lower 
animals are Plutarch, Martin Luther, Toplady,. 
Cowper, Southey, Bishop Butler, Keble, Pope,. 
Byron, Dean Alford, Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Rev. 
Horatius Bonar, Lord Erskine, Martin F.. 
Tupper, Sir Arthur Helps, Rev. Dr. Adam. 
Clarke, Rev. J. C. Wood, Tennyson, Rev. Dr. 
Cummin, Canon Kingsley, Dean Stanley, 
General Gordon, Gladstone, Lamartine, and 
many other men of high standing intellectually 
and spiritually, also many women writers such as 
Mary Howitt, Mrs. Somerville, Mary Russell 
Mitford, Frances Power Cobbe, Miss Edith 
Carrington. 

Speaking of the immortality of animals, 
Louis Agassiz said: ‘‘Most of the arguments of 
philosophy in favor of the immortality of man 
apply equally to the permancy of the immaterial 
principles in other living beings.” 

Joseph Oldfield said, when speaking on the 
subject of a future life for animals: 

“Tt is only the dogma of ignorant selfishness 
which can say definitely and emphatically: 
‘animals have no hereafter.’ Many a nation— 
aye, one as highly developed as the Jewish at the 
time of the Maccabees—has denied that women 
are fit to enter the Heaven. ‘Animals have no 
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consciousness of a future life therefore they 
have no future life.’ Does this follow? There 
have been, and are, races of men who have no 
consciousness of a future life. Have they 
because of this no future life? Do those who 
claim immortality to man because of this 
consciousness of a future life deny it to those 
who have no belief in a soul—entirely apart 
from a chemical vitality? Would they deny a 
future existence to idiots and lunatics on the 
ground of inability to formulate thought which 
can be projected beyond the limit of temporal 
existence? I think not. Why then should 
such arguments be valid in the case of the lower 
animals?”’ 

Can any one fail to read in the following 
verses from the fifteenth chapter of Corinthians 
every encouragement to believe that God 
includes the lower animals in the promise of 
immortality? 

“For as in Adam All die, even so in Christ 
will All be made alive. : 

“But some man will say, How are the dead 
raised up? and with what body do they come? 

“Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die; and that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not that body which shall 
be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or 
some other grain: 

“But God giveth it life as it hath pleased him 
and to every seed his own body. 

“All flesh is not the same flesh but there is one 
kind of flesh of men another flesh of beasts, 
another of fishes and another of birds. 

“Tt is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual body. There is a natural body and 
there is a spiritual body.” 


As for the Rights of animals, (always using the 
word animal in the sense of lower animals, as 
we are all animals), Mr. Weld-Blundell, in an 
article published in The Englishman said that 
he had an argument with a Catholic priest who 
contended that animals have no rights and 
consequently an act affecting them cannot be 
sinful. A few days later, Mr. Blundell, being 
in Rome, called on the late Cardinal Vaughan 
and asked his opinion on this point. The 
Cardinal replied,—‘“‘The Holy Office will give 
a definite answer to any question of morals. 


You have only to set them out in Latin and put 
them in through my Dominican friend, Father 
Hickey.” 

Mr. Blundell followed the suggestions and 
within a week received official answers from the 
Holy Office to the three questions he asked. 

1. Have animals rights of any kind as against 
their masters or owners? 

Answer: Yes. 

2. Does the Holy Office hold it to be sinful 
to torture dumb animals? 

Answer: Yes. 

3. Does it hold such sins to be degrading and 
corrupting to the soul and disposition of the 
tormentor? 

Answer: Yes. 

If, then, unkindness to these, our fourfooted 
companions and helpers, or cruelty in any form 
to the domestic or wild animals or the birds, is 
“degrading,” “‘corrupting,”’ and an injury to 
him who commits the unkind or cruel act; if to 
be kind and merciful to all animals brings a 
blessing, is it not worth while to preach and to 
teach kindness? 

If, as many of the greatest thinkers believe, 
these so-called lower animals share with us a 
life beyond this fleeting existence, ‘‘ we cannot 
hope,” as a writer in the Animal Guardian says, 
“to understand the mystery of their sufferings but 
we may at least trust in a future compensation 
for what these helpless ones undergo on earth.” 


I am writing this letter—as it might be called, 
to preachers and teachers just before the Easter 
celebration. Easter is not a religious festival 
excepting to the few. It is a holiday, a time 
to wear new clothes and to make gifts—a sort of 
second Christmas. The newspapers advertise 


‘Easter hats, Easter suits, and the real purpose 


of the day—the celebration of the resurrection 
of Christ from the dead, is only incidental. 
But to those who have loved and lost dear 
friends it is a time to strengthen one’s faith in a 
happy reunion beyond the grave. 

The same desire that we feel to meet father 
or mother, or husband or wife or child is felt by 
more human beings than we realize to meet the 
fourfooted friend that lived with us and loved us 
and was, perhaps for years, a daily comfort to us. 
Knowing this so well, I have written this letter 
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Our Fourfooted Friends 7 


to show to those who need to be shown what an 
important part these “lower animals’ play 
in our lives, and the duty we owe them, while 
to those who do not need any such teaching, 
who already love them and protect them, I 
have tried to bring comfort by telling them how 
many others there are in the world beside 
themselves who understand and prize deeply 
the affectionate companionship of a fourfooted 
friend, and to suggest to them the hope that all 
true, unselfish love is immortal, even the love 
of a speechless animal. 

Landseer, whose beautiful paintings of animals 


are world-famed, wrote this verse: 


He has not lived in vain, whose teaching tends 
To human sympathy with our dumb friends. 


The Rev. J. C. Wood said: 

‘“T claim for them a future life in which they 
can be compensated for the sufferings which so 
many of them have to undergo in this world, and 
I do so chiefly because I am quite sure that 
most of the cruelties that are perpetrated on 
animals are due to the habit of considering 
them as mere machines without susceptibilities, 
without reason, and without the capacity of a 
future.”’ 

So let us by all means observe ‘‘Humane 
Week”’ and “Humane Sunday,” hoping that 
through this effort there may be many more 
preachers and teachers and men and women 
who will follow the example set them by the Rev. 
J. C. Woods, Canon Farrar, Bishop Butler, 
Canon Kingsley and others I have named and 
have not named, bothmenand women, who have 
not been ashamed to preach and to teach the 
beautiful Gospel of treating with humaneness 
or kindness every living creature, for by this 
teaching alone can we uplift the world out of 
selfishness, savagery, cruelty, and war. 


“Were all the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error 
here were no need of arsenals nor forts.” 


As we understand our fourfooted friends 
better we shall value them more highly. We 
shall grant them their right to have some of the 
individual, natural happiness that every living 
creature needs, and owning ourselves superior in 
strength and wisdom and power we shall recog- 
nize our duty to protect them from all ill- 


usage, to treat them with humaneness, and try 
to lead others to do the same. So shall we 


grow beyond the need of ‘‘Humane Week’’ 
because it will be a part of our lives to be humane 
to every living creature—ANNA Harris SMITH. 


A WINTER FEEDING PLACE FoR Birps. 


«|| BUNGALOW NOTES] 


Pine Rivas, April 5.—Our phoebe came back 


Aprill. She brought two or three other phoebes 
with her and we think she came in a flock as a 
neighbor who had a phoebe’s nest under the 
eaves of her porch last summer says that her 
phoebe also appeared April 1. There are two 
nests for our phoebe to choose from, the nest on 
the beam of the barn cellar, which she deserted 
last summer after occupying it seven years, 
being driven away by a grey squirrel that 
crawled up to the nest and ate the eggs, and 
the new nest in the barn annex where she built 
after the disaster to her old home, and succeeded 
in raising a brood. She is flying around now, 
apparently trying to decide where it is safest to 
locate. 

I cannot say the robins have come back 
because they have been with us off and on all 
winter, but the bluebirds and the song sparrows 
are beginning to make our woods and fields glad 
with their melody. 

I wonder if it will do for me to quote one of 
my favorite spring poems again—lI’m sure I’ve 
quoted it before. Perhaps it will be new to 
some one. 
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“The robin and the bluebird sing 
O’er meadows brown and bare. 
They cannot know what wondrous bloom 
Is softly budding there; 
But all the joy their hearts outpour 
Seems pulsing in the air. 


“Oh while beneath the snowdrift buds 
The flower we love the best, 
And on the wind-tossed bough the bird 
Still builds its happy nest, 
Praise God for all the good we know, 
And trust Him for the rest.” 


April 9.—I was awakened at half past five 
this morning by the juncos. A number of them 
were making their sweet “hieu-hieu”’ on my 
window shelf and under my windows. I was 
surprised, because I had not seen any juncos for 
about a week and thought they had left for their 
summer home farther north, but when I got up, 
drew up a window shade gently and looked out, 
I understood, for behold the ground was again 
covered with snow and the cedar trees heavily 
blanketed in white. 

The birds had not been coming since the 
snow had gone and the warm sun had started 
up the insects, so I was not prepared for them. 
There was nothing on the window shelves 
where every morning through the winter the 
birds had found a feast awaiting them. I put 
on a warm wrapper, went softly out in the 
kitchen and purloining a half-loaf of Mary’s 
bread and some of Davie Lindsay’s oatmeal 
crackers, I got a plate full of crumbs, went back 
to my room, opened my window and spread out 
the breakfast as well as I could under the 
circumstances. 

All this I did so quietly that Davie Lindsay, 
sleeping on his blanket on the floor beside my 
bed, only opened a sleepy eye and was quite 
undisturbed. Then I fell asleep again and 
when I awoke I found Edward had been up to 
the bungalow and plentifully supplied the bird 
table and all the window shelves with grain and 
seeds. 

It has snowed all day. The pheasants came 
to our feeding-place in the cemetery, then ven- 
tured up the hill to the bungalow table. Jim 
Crow, the white pigeon, bluejays and sparrows 
came, but neither the chickadees nor phoebe ven- 
tured out all day. 

We had just got our garden beds uncovered 
and it really pained me to think of the tulips, 


daffodils and crocuses that were just springing 
up with a mistaken notion that spring had come, 

April 28, 11 a.m.—Since I wrote the above the 
snow melted, the crocuses and daffodils and 
little purple grape hyacinths lifted up their 
heads in cheerful blossoms. Phoebe decided to 
take her old nest in the barn cellar. A pair of 
bluebirds came and examined very carefully a 
little bird house near the windows of the living 
room then for some reason, after Mrs. Blue 
Bird had carried in two or three straws, gave it” 
up. A pair of chickadees looked it over and 
flew away—apparently there is something wrong, 
with that house—it won’t rent! The birds 
stopped coming to the bungalow for their 
breakfast, even the English sparrows who said 
to me as I walked by them when they weil 
flying about in the trees below the bungalow,— 
“You see we are not as greedy and selfish and 
lazy as some men who ought to know better, 
report us to be. iyi e are getting our own liv ing 
now—thank you.’ 

And now has come another very belated, 
unexpected snow storm which has brought the 
birds all back excepting the juncos and pheasants, 
and perhaps we shall see them before the day 
ends. 

It is snowing as hard as if it were the middle 
of winter, instead of nearly May. The cedars 
and pine trees are again loaded with snow. I 
cannot see even a sign of the crocuses, and as for 
the lovely daffodils and cream-colored and 
purple hyacinths that I was admiring in the lawn 
yesterday, they seem to have buried their heads 
completely under the snow; not a blossom is to 
be seen. 

The horses have not been out but the det 
have been running about (excepting Davie 
Lindsay who when left out a few minutes cried 
piteously to come in and had to be rubbed 
dry with warm towels), and two stray dogs, a 
mongrel fox terrier and a small black cocker 
spaniel that were brought here yesterday, seem 
to be as much at home as if they had always 
lived at Pine Ridge. 

Fido and Fluffy played a very neat trick on 
Edward one day last week. The rains had 
made all our paths and the driveway, and 
consequently the dogs, so muddy that Edward 
refused to let these two that are so fond of going 
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Our Fourfooted Friends 9 


with us to the station take the drive. For 
several days they had seen the carriage depart 
without them, then they put their heads together 
and one morning when we had started out 
without them and got well on our way I saw 
ahead of the carriage sitting quite still on one 
side of the road, evidently waiting for us, a 
familiar figure. ‘Why that looks like Fluffy,” 
I said. ‘Yes,’ replied Edward, suddenly stop- 
ping the carriage as another familiar figure 
darted out from the trees beside the road,—‘‘ and 
here is Fido! I wonder how they got out. 
They must have dug a new hole under the fence.”’ 
Both dogs jumped up to their accustomed place 
on the front seat and settled themselves com- 
placently down by Edward’s side, but I thought 
I detected a triumphant twinkle in Fido’s eye 
as he turned his head and glanced back at me 
which I interpreted as saying, ‘“‘We fooled you 
nicely that time! You can’t get ahead of us!’’ 

3 p. m.—The pheasants, one male, two 
females, have arrived at the bungalow and are 
eating the grain put out for them.—A. H. 8. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


& 


The public meeting of the Animal Rescue 
League was held in the ball room of the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Tuesday, April 6, at 3 p.m. The 
following is a part of the report given by the 
president, Mrs. Huntington Smith: 

The League has received during the year 
38,233 small animals, of which number 33,458 
were cats and kittens, 4,017 dogs and puppies; 
also there were brought to us 276 birds. We 
purchased, or obtained through persuading the 
Owners, 531 horses that, although unfit for work 
by reason of old age or other infirmities, could 
not be taken away by law from the owners who 
in most cases were trying to sell them for 
further use. 

At Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses there 
were from 20 to 30 horses cared for every week, 
the time of their stay being from two weeks to 
two months. Some of these horses simply 
needed a rest. A few were convalescing from 
ailments common to horses and had been in 
hospitals for treatment. A few are pensioned. 


The free clinic for animals, which Dr. Frank 
J. Sullivan has conducted for the League 
every year since 1901, continues its good work 
giving advice, medicine and surgical treatment. 
to an average of fifty cases a day. During one 
week recently the doctor removed needles from 
the throats of five cats and puppies. This 
clinic is open Sundays and holidays and people 
visit it from all parts of Boston and surrounding 
towns. 

The branch receiving stations of the League in 
Cambridge, Roxbury, West End, South End, 
Stoneham and Lynn, took in during the year 
6,654 animals, principally cats and kittens. 
It is a pity the League is not financially able to 
open other receiving stations where they are 
needed greatly, as in Charlestown, Chelsea, 
East Boston, South Boston and Dorchester, 
from all of which places many calls are sent 
every day. It would seem as if there might 
be found enough humane residents in every large 
district and in every city to raise the compara- 
tively small sum required to form a branch or 
receiving station. 

Stoneham, although we call it a branch of 
our League, is self-supporting, thanks to a little 
handful of humane and energetic women who, 
under the direction of Miss Mabel Hawkins, 
have established an excellent work there. 

I have continued my efforts to start Animal 
Rescue Leagues, or shelters for animals by any 
other name, in other cities and states. So far 
I think I may claim that I have assisted in 
organizing eight Animal Rescue Leagues by 
visiting the places where I have been invited 
to go for th’s purpose, and speaking in halls, 
churches and at parlor meetings. All of these 
leagues are now incorporated organizations, 
doing good work and every year receiving more 
recognition from the public. 

Other similar organizations have been started 
in other states which we have assisted in starting 
through correspondence and leaflets written 
for this purpose, notably “The Need of Animal 
Shelters,” many hundreds of which we have sent 
out for this purpose of organizing Animal Rescue 
Leagues or shelters in different parts of the 
country. 

May I venture in this connection to remind 
residents of Greater Boston and nearby cities 
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10 Our Fourfooted Friends 


and towns where our work extends, that by 
forming these new leagues for the purpose of 
rescuing homeless and neglected animals and 
old horses, I have ‘diverted funds” that were 
being given to our Boston League funds which 
were quite a help to us and which we miss. But 
all who truly sympathize with suffering animals 
must feel as I do that a local society can do a 
much larger and better local work than an agent 
or two from another society, therefore, for the 
good of the animals, to save aS many from 
suffering as possible, I have felt it my duty to 
work all I could to get new, working Animal 
Rescue Leagues, started, although recognizing 
the fact that our own League would be the loser 
financially. I ask here and now that this may 
be taken into consideration by all who approve 
of spreading this humane, practical work, and 
that our friends will try to make up this loss to 
our Boston League by more generous contribu- 
tions and by trying to interest some who are not 
now helping our work. 


Tue OvERLOOK, Basin AND Frvo aT PINE RIDGE. 


Our Home of Rest for Horses in Dedham is 
doing a fine work, but is very poorly supported. 
Why is this? Those who have been members 
of the League since its beginning, seventeen 
years ago, will remember that I proposed this 
excellent work in my first Annual Report, 
collected money for it, and advertised it in all 
the Boston papers so that every one who was 
genuinely interested in the plan of giving 


vacations to tired horses read of it and I received 
many letters and many promises of help. [I 
was held back for a time in this branch of the — 
work, but always wrote and spoke of it and 
promised the members of the League that we 
should have this work connected with our Horse | 
Rescue Work as it was very much needed. [ — 
found the place we now own near the city, which © 
was one thing I was waiting for. It was not easy 
to find room for the work near the city at the - 
price we could pay. The improvement in the 
horses brought to us has been wonderful. Horses 
supposed to have incurable lameness and sprains, © 
have recovered. Yet we are not well supported, 
and last year, hay and grain being very high, we” 
could not take all the horses that their owners | 
were willing to spare for a couple of weeks in the. 
summer. Will it be so this year, or will our 
friends show more desire to give tired horses | 
a rest and send us more help for that purpose? / 

I hear that it has been reported that our 
Boston Animal Rescue League does not need 
money. I have even been told where this state- 
ment has come from. Our treasurer’s report. 
when read or glanced over superficially may 
seem to bear out this statement, but look more 
carefully and you will see that we had to use our 
bequests for our current expenses. This should 
not be. In so large a work as ours—a work 
extending so widely over Boston and its suburbs, 
the beaches, nearby cities and towns such as 
Brookline, Cambridge, Malden, and Quincy,—a 
practical humane work taking immediate care of 
homeless, neglected dogs and cats, saving litters of 
puppies and kittens from being thrown out to 
die, and watching out constantly for old horses 
that are put up for sale or being used on the 
streets, our educational work that reaches out all 
over the country—we ought to be better sup- 
ported than we are, and have a chance to get 
ahead just enough to relieve us of our constant 
burden of anxiety about funds. Had it not beer 
for bequests we should have been obliged to make 
a serious reduction in our work last year. 


We shall have our Visiting Day at Pine Ridg' 
Tuesday, June 6, and we look forward to tha 
as a help for the horses’ summer vacations. 

We ought to double our membership thi 
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year. Will you not all try to help this work by 
getting new members for our League? We 
ought to double. our subscriptions to OuR 
Fourrootep Frrenps. You can help us and 
help the cause of suffering animals greatly by 
subscribing to our magazine and sending it 
around on its errand of mercy after you have 
finished reading it. 

Some of you who have country homes might 
in the course of the summer get up an entertain- 
ment to help our Home of Rest for Horses. 
While we are weeping over the sufferings of the 
horses in the war we must remember that 
hunger is hunger, pain is pain, whether it is 
suffered here in Boston, or on the battle-fields 
of Europe. The horse that is exhausted, half- 
starved, foot-sore, and weary travelling through 
our city and country streets in Massachusetts 
needs just as much sympathy and is just as 
worthy of help as the horse that is wounded on 
the field of battle. When it comes to the question 
of helping the war sufferers, or helping suffering 
anywhere, we always have one thing to say,— 

“This ought ye to have done but not to leave 
the other undone,’’ and we have exemplified this 
at the League, having sent out from the League 
to war sufferers 400 long, warm scarfs; 42 
helmets; 51 sleeveless sweaters; 88 pairs of socks; 
74 pairs of fingerless mittens; 496 wither pads 
for horses; 700 rolls of bandages for wounded 
horses. 

Besides this we have called a meeting and 
managed a lecture for the Blue Cross Fund for 
horses in the war, as will be seen in another 
column, the proceeds amounting to nearly 
twelve hundred dollars, and have sent other 
funds to Leonard Hawksley, a director of the 
humane society in Rome and to other humane 
workers in France, Italy and England. This 
has been a part of our year’s work and deserves 
mention in our Report.—A. H. S. 


The meeting was followed by afternoon tea 
under the very able management of Mrs. 
W. P. Shreve, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Mrs. G. G. 
Whitney, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Miss Mildred 
Bradley, Mrs. Gilmer Clapp, Mrs. J. M. B. 
Churchill, Miss Mary Sawyer and others. 


After the Report was read, Mrs. Roland 
Lincoln gave the Lincoln Medals for particularly 
kind deeds to animals to Maurice J. O’Brien and 
Joseph Hussey, while books were presented to 
John Crowell of Jamaica Plain who got a 
medal last year, and Amos Richards of Lynn 
who has been a great help to the two brave 
women we have got working for us in our Lynn 
Branch, by his services in bringing in stray 
dogs and cats. 


After the distribution of prizes Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith announced that the audience would 
have the great pleasure of listening to Mr. Cyril 
Maude, the actor whose impersonation of 
“Grumpy” has given such delight to Boston 
theatergoers. Our paper being unusually 
crowded this month on account of Humane 
Week, we can not give his most entertaining 
address but ‘will have to reserve it for next 
month. 


John Stanley, one of our agents, rescued a cat 
from a telegraph pole out in Roslindale. It had 
been up there two days. The woman who sent 
in the order watched while he was taking it 
down. When he got it, she asked if she might 
keep it. She told him that she had a rabbit, a 
collie dog, an Angora cat, all strays, and a baby 
which she had adopted who was found on a 
doorstep on Merrimac Street, Boston. The 
woman had a very fine face, and he thought he 
could not do better than to let her have the cat. 


Mistresses of homes, don’t let there be a dog 
or a cat or a donkey or any other creature in or 
about your homes which shrinks when a man 
or &@ woman approaches it. And here I may 
add that without specially victimizing the 
animal through dislike, a household frequently 
makes the life of some poor brute one long 
martyrdom through neglect. The _ responsi- 
bility of this les primarily with the mistress of 
the house. She must not only direct her 
servants but see that her directions are carried 
out in the way of affording water, food and 
needful exercise. A _ pretty ‘‘Kingdom of 
Heaven’? some houses would be if the poor 
brutes could speak.— Frances Powrr CoBBs. 
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12 Our Fourfooted Friends 


Visiting Day at Pine Ridge. 

Our Annual Visiting Day at Pine Ridge Home 
of Rest for Horses in Dedham will be on Tuesday, 
June 6, 1916 from 11 a.m. until 7 p.m. if pleasant; 
if stormy, on the next pleasant day. Music 
will be provided by Barnard’s Blind Ochestra, 
and refreshments will be served on the grounds 
from 12 noon until 7 p.m. 

Notes: If our friends will help us by contribu- 
tions of cake, sandwiches, candy, flowers, sugar 
or carrots and apples for the horses, we should 
be very grateful. Contributions of any of these 
articles or gifts of money can be sent to 51 Car- 
ver St., or to Pine Ridge on the morning of Vis- 
iting Day. 

As the summer approaches we must be ready 
to receive and care for the tired horses whose 
owners, sometimes voluntarily, sometimes 
through persuasion, will grant their faithful help- 
ers a little rest from their daily labor, enjoyment 
of open pastures, green grass, a chance to roll and 
stretch their tired legs on the good mother earth, 
provided it will not cost them anything. 

Occasionally some of the more prosperous 
cab-drivers, expressmen, and pedlers are willing 
to pay at least a part of the expense of caring for 
their horses, but there are many others who can- 
not give even a dollar a week, yet whose horses 
are in great need of a rest and building up, after 
a hard winter’s work. 

At the present time the best hay is selling 
at $30 a ton, and grains are in proportion. We 
would not attempt to take horses for vacations 
if we could not give them what we consider 
necessary in order to build them up—a good 
breakfast and a good supper of grain and hay, 
and, if pasturage is scant, fresh cut feed or hay 
in the middle of the day. 

We reckon the expense of feeding and bedding 
each horse to be about three dollars a week. 
This allows nothing for the care of the horse. 

We have accomodations for thirty horses and 
ponies, but we seldom have more than twenty 
vacation guests with us at one time, excepting 
in the months of July and August. 

We have had with us all winter two horses 
left to us with bequests; three horses pensioned 
by members and generous helpers of the League; 
our donkeys, whose history our members all 
know; and there are always some charitable 


cases coming and going, such as convalescents 
from the Work Horse Relief free hospital on 
Northampton Street; horses belonging to men 
and women, unable to pay, that even in winter 
need a vacation; or horses we have purchased 
and wish to give some little time of comfort 
before they are put to their final rest. 


On April 26 our agent took a mare away from 
a pedler and put her in our Emergency Stall 
at Carver Street. She was very thin, broken- 
winded, and lame. It was discovered that she 
formerly belonged to a private family in Brook- 
line, and being a very handsome animal, and a 
high stepper, she had been entered in a great 
many horse shows. As soon as she began to run 
down they allowed their coachman to sell her, 
and he sold her to a livery-stable keeper in 
Brookline. She was let out to anybody who 
wanted her and had the hard usage that livery- 
stable horses generally get, until she was still 
more run down and began to go lame. Three 
months ago she was sold to a grocer in Dorches- 
ter, but was very quickly disposed of by him to 
a pedler of foreign birth from whom our agent 
took her, on payment of five dollars to get imme- 
diate possession of her, and she is with us at 
present writing, in our Home of Rest, improving 
rapidly in health and spirits. 

We shall have calls enough to keep our stalls 
filled all summer, but the question is—Can we 
take all the horses whose owners are willing 
to give them a rest? Shall we have the money 
to support them with, or shall we be obliged 
to refuse some of the horses we want to take, as 
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we did last summer? This will depend on the 
help that is given us before the summer begins, 
and as we get very little money for donations in 
the summer time, we are counting on Visiting 
Day to put something in our treasury for this 
purpose. 

Suppose we add to the name “Visiting Day’’ 
the suggestive name, ‘Donation Day,” and 
beg our members and friends, and all friends to 
horses who cannot be present with us and see for 
themselves what we are doing at Pine Ridge, 
to send us something towards giving a tired 
horse a vacation. 

Possibly some friends to horses would lke to 
pay for a whole week’s vacation ($3.50); but 
if all our members would give even fifty cents 
each, we should have money enough to enable 
us to keep our stalls filled through the summer. 

Could you not do without some little pleasure 
or luxury for the sake of giving these faithful, 
weary workers a happy vacation? Sometimes 
a horse can be spared only one week, but we 
have seen in that one week more than one dis- 
couraged horse renew his youth.—A. H. §. 


THE WORK HORSE. 


He feels the Springtime’s growing life, 
In every coursing vein; 

The scents and sounds of wakening Earth 
That are akin to pain. 

And feels the bit between his teeth 
And knows the fretting rein. 


He sees the grass, a carpet soft 
Of living growing green. 
He sees the trees far overhead: 
__A shelter and a screen. 
With blindered eyes he cannot see 
The flowers that grow between. 


The_ cattle on a thousand hills 
Graze through the livelong day: 
Fair are the pastures where the sheep 

And happy lamkins play: 
But only unremitting toil 
Is his, to bear alway. 


He cannot crop the herbage sweet 
Tho’ hungered he may be: 

Even the water to his thirst 
Is given as charity 

And yet, of living creatures, none 
More beautiful than he. 


But ever while he lives and toils, 
Wherever he may be, 
Always I breathe a little prayer 
In all humility: 
O God, remember first this horse 
And then, remember me.” 


“e 


—Elizabeth Jacobi. 


Apart from the attraction of the large barn— 
the paddocks, the horses that are enjoying them- 
selves in well-earned rest, the Pine Ridge dogs 
and donkeys, the hurdy gurdy monkey—the 
picturesque and really beautiful cemetery for 
small animals connected with the Home of Rest 
is of itself well worth a visit to Pine Ridge. 
Visitors to the cemetery, who have visited cem- 
eteries for animals in England, Paris, and New 
York, declare Pine Ridge Cemetery to be fully 
equal, and some have said superior, in its general 
attractiveness, to any cemetery they have seen. 
It has great natural beauty of trees and shrubs; 
it is artistically laid out; and it seems to possess 
an atmosphere of peace that impresses all vis- 
itors, not a few of whom have said, “‘I would 
like to be laid here myself.’’ It must be seen 
to be appreciated, as no description can do it 
justice. 


There are men and women who look upon 
any talk about kindness to animals or doing 
anything to save them from suffering as weak 
sentiment, but they are not men and women 
of the highest type. We could fill many pages 
with quotations from the writings of men of 
note showing how such men regarded the suffering 
of animals and what they thought about our 
duty to them. Here are a few quotations that 
teachers of day and Sunday Schools would do 
well to use in their lessons to their classes: 


The sense of death is most in apprehension; 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal sufference finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 
—Shakespeare. 
Is there not something in the pleading eye 
Of the poor brute that suffers, which arraigns 
The law that bids it suffer? . . . 
My dog loves me, but could he look beyond 
His earthly master would his love extend 
To Him who—Hush! I will not doubt that He 
Is better than our fears, and will not wrong 
The least, the meanest of created things. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


In memory of our Snow White who died May 
20, 1915 and is buried in Pine Ridge Cemetery. 


“A friend with heart so loyal, 
A friend we could always trust.” 


—P. Cé&ciLE ELMSLEE. 
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The Call of the Open 


But do you know it through the 
words of the man who joyed in Hunting Without a Gun in the 
silent places of the Northern wilderness ? 
acquainted first-hand with the secrets of wood and field and 
shore, is the delight of reading the fascinating nature stories in 


Wood Folk Series 


The Ideal Books for Vacation Reading 


You have felt it, of course. 


W. J. Long’s 


A Little Brother to the Bear 
Secrets of the Woods 
Ways of Wood Folk 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


Next to becoming 


Northern Trails 
Wilderness Ways 
Wood Folk at School 


Whose Home is the Wilderness 
Wayeeses, the White Wolf 
Brier-Patch Philosophy 

School of the Woods 


Following the Deer 
Beasts of the Field 
Fowls of the Air 


Ginn and Company 


29 Beacon Street - - - - Boston 


The House that SPRATT?’S Built 


Over half a century of square 
dealing has built up for us the 
largest business of its kind in 
the world. 


Send 2c stamp for “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 


individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. ‘The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 


Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 


Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 
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Te A ytomatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, : 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
FOR 
ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A.M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Oxford 244 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


Fifty-Eighth Year 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 77-3 Lexington, Mass. 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham, Mass. 
Phone Dedham 352-1 


OUR NEW PIN 
Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


“KETTLIE’S CATNIP MICE’’ 
keep your cats playful, happy, healthy. Filled solid with first 
quality catnip, no cotton, and the best thing to be had for all 
cats and kittens. For sale at all pet stores and first-class 
druggists, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, sample, 10c, 
85c doz. Special price to dealers on gross lots. 


CATS AND KITTENS BOARDED 
Short Haired, $1.00 per week Long Haired, $1.50 per week 
Persian Kittens for sale, all colors 


PET KITTEN SUPPLY CO. 101 Salem St., Medford, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899. Incorporated March 13, 189¢ 
A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


33 Braco Street . . . . . DORCHESTER 
69 Roxpury StreET . . . . . ROXBURY 
39 Nort BENNET STREET. . . Norte END 
78 NoRTHAMPTON STREET . . .  . SOUTH END 
79 Moore Street . . . . . . CAMBRIDGE 
51 Marsye STREET. . . . . + + STONEHAM 
58 Astor STREET hy eo Ait LYNN 
Population of citiesand towns served . . . . . ~~ ~ 41,750,000 
Animalarechived in 1015a00)teak .) A) ot) 5 es 38,509 
Animals brought in by visitors . . . . + + + «+ + 10,164 
‘Copies of humane literature distributed Pree ie ote 85,000 : : = 
Visitors received IE: he Gr Se eee oe 4 ee 25,000 


A DOG AMBULANCE 
TWO MOTOR TRUCKS are at work every week day collecting animals. 
AND TWELVE AGENTS 


ING DOR! CALS male 210 LO eee ee es ee ee ee 10,040 
Number of animals collected ; © . 5. = © «© «© «© «© « 28,045 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 15 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


stm wep sei sede icone Dae cis 


Number of animals treated ~. ame. 1 sw te SSC 75,000 
Number of cases of small animalstreatedin1915 . . . . . . . 6,500 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated,1915 . . . . + . 350 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1915. . . . . . 2. es 531 
INunIber of horses S1VOn VaACcRtions aiymn tre eee ih Peas ee 45 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 
PINE ‘RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 

For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on : 


smembership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 
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